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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 403.) 

11th.—We still abode at our Inn, without 
much encouragement, as the people seemed 
alarmed at what had been written to those to 
whom we expected a visit would have been ac- 
ceptable. But in the evening, seven good-look- 
ing men came to us, who at first seemed more 
like spies than brethren, with whom William 
Savery and Lewis Seebohm bad a pretty open 
time in conversation; and the opportunity 
closed in a solemn time in supplication, and a 
few words after it, which seemed to remove the 
cloud from off their minds; and in tenderness 
of spirit we parted, with some expectations of 
a more general opportunity, which we request- 
ed, and they promised to use their endeavors, 
by consulting their brethren. We continued 
at our Inn most of the day, waiting to see what 
way would open for our moving forward, either 
to another visit, orfor us to return, which at 
present seemed tobe hid from us. Here we 
found that much patience was necersary, that 
we might not move in our own time, or under 
the influence of our own spirits, but might 
know the putting forth of the Great Shepherd 
of Israel, who puts forth and goes before his 
humble servants. About six o’clock in the 
evening came two young men to see us, who ap- 
peared very sober well-behaved men. They 
informed us that there was no prospect of our 
holding a meeting with them at present, but 
thought way would be made in a day or two; 





they informed us that there was to bea meet- 
ing that began at seven o'clock that evening, 
amongst a religious people that frequently met 
tegether, where was an elderly man that ex- 
pounded the Scriptures, and sometimes preached 
to them ; and they invited us to go, which I 
felt a freedom to accept, though William 
Savery and the other Friends seemed most easy 
to stay, except Lewis Seebohm, who went with 
me. We found the old man rather opposed to 
us, and he seemed not willing that we should 
sit with them, which was a new trial to us; but 
after weighing the matter, and a little more 
conversation, he invited us to go with them 
into an upper room, which we did, and found 
about twenty persons sitting, and after a little 
while came several more. The old man gave 
us a seat quite behind, which we cheerfully ac- 
cepted of. He then began his service by re- 
peating some passages of Scripture, and then 
read a part ofa chapter, and began to expound 
it to the people, which lasted near an hour, 
during which the people sat very quiet, though 
they seemed but little affected with what he 
said. After his time for expounding was over, 
he appeared in prayer, in which he mentioned 
the chapter and verse of several texts of Scrip- 
ture; after which the meeting broke up, when 
I desired Lewis Seebokm to request their pa- 
tience a little while, as I had something to say. 
They sat down again, and truth seemed to rise 
into some dominion, and much brokeness ap- 
peared amongst them. After standing about 
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half an hour, I felt easy to sit down, and then 
all shyness that before was to be seen and felt 
appeared to be gone; so that we parted with 
them with many expressions of their love and 
desires for our preservation. We expressed a 
desire for a further opportunity, which seemed 
to meet their approbation. In returning to 
our lodgings, I was ready to say, “ Strong is 
the Lord,” and how does he make way for his 
servants whom he sends out on his errands.— 
Surely the hearts of all men are in his hands, 
and praise and thanksgiving are due to him for 
evermore. . 

On the 12th of 10th mo., we rested at our 
Inn ; had several friendly people to see us, and 
one informed us of a meeting that was pro- 
posed to be held at-our Inn at six o’clock, with 
our consent, to which we agreed. At the time 
proposed there came two priests, one a Luther- 
an, the other a Reformant, with about twenty 
or more of those who appeared to be principal 
men amongthem. I felt much tried, believing 
there were many of this company more like 
spies than well-wishers to us; but the Lord was 
pleased to look down upon us and favor us with 
strength ; so that both William Savery and my- 
self were preserved from falling under any cen- 
sure from them, and what we had to deliver 
appeared to be very acceptable. Most of the 
meeting appeared to be in a tender, contrite 
state, and some very much so. Thus, the 
Lord’s power being over us, we parted in much 
good-will. The priests acknowledged that they 
had been greatly refreshed, and expressed many 
wishes for our welfare. We now seemed to feel 
refreshed also, and our spirits revived, and a 
hope springing up of our success, we felt our 
courage renewed. 

10th mo. 13th.—I having had a prospect of 

cing about forty miles eastward, we now 
thought it a proper time to proceed, which we 
did. We left Berlin about seven o’clock in 
the morning, and arrived at Freyenwalde, the 
place we had in view, about seven o’clock in the 
evening. We found it a large town, situated 
between the mountains. Soon after we got to 
an Inn, Lewis Seebohm went in pursuit of a 
religious man that we heard of, and soon found 
him, and requested him to call on his religious 
friends, which he did, and then came to let us 
know it. I thought I saw something more than 
common in his countenance when he first came. 
We went with Qim to the meeting, and found 
about twenty persons, which were the religious 
company that usually met by themselves. We 
had a comfortable room and a very open oppor- 
tunity, so that they seemed much tendered, 
and parted in great nearness of spirit. The 
friendly man before mentioned went back with 
us to our lodgings, and appeared much refresh- 
ed by the opportunity, and informed us that 
the man at whose house the meeting was held 


was sick, and desired to see us. We paid him 
a visit the next morning, and found him very 
ill. He appeared tobe a man of note in the 
world, and his wife also a person of good under- 
standing, as well as a very comely woman, who 
the evening before seemed much reached: and 
we now had a very solid opportunity in the 
family, and parted in great love. I thought I 
felt more relief from this opportunity than 
from any I have had since being in Germany, 
on such an cecasion. We retired to our Inn, 


and prepared to set off for Berlin, with the be- 


fore-mentioned friendly man with us; his name 
was Charles Albinus. He had, not long before 
we met with him, resigned his post or office of 
Secretary to the King, which had brought him 
in a considerable sum yearly, but which he 
gave up on religious account, and had retired 
from the bustle of worldly affairs to spend his 
days in a more retired way than he had done 
before, though not yet forty years of age. This 
man appeared to receive both us and our doc- 
trine with great satisfaction. 

10th mo. 14th—We left Freyenwalde and 
reached Berlin that night. This day was very 
trying to me, having taken a heavy cold, I ap- 
prehended, from sleeping in a damp bed; so 
that before I reached Berlin I was so ill that it 
rendered my riding in a wagon very uncomfort- 
able ; but 1 was supported to hold out so as to 
reach our Inn, where our landlord received us 
very cheerfully, and our new friend, Charles 
Albinus, with us. 

15th. Wespent mostly at our Inn, myself in 
particular, being very unwell. Lewis Seebohm 
went out to see if we might be at a private 
meeting, to be held ata priest’s house, who had 
been at a meeting with us, and who seemed to 
accept usin the greatest love, and promised his 
assistance; but he sent us word that the magis- 
trates were about to send us out of the city; 
and further, that he wished to serve us, but 
could not; therefore wished us not to attend 
his meeting ; but said, if we would hold one at 
our Inn, he would give notice at his meeting ; 
which, after weighing, we found liberty so to 
do; and again sent him word bya few lines, 
which he read to the people then assembled ; 
but after reading, said to them that we held bad 
principles, and that the magistrates were about 
to send us away, and advised them not to go to 
our meeting. Thus he discovered himself to 
be unsound, as to his former pretensions. We 
now again seemed to be surrounded on every 
side with various difficulties that seemed to 
threaten us, and no way opened for any escape ; 
therefore, to the Lord only could we luok and 
ery for help, who had hitherto helped us, and 
so settled down to bear whatever might be per- 
mitted as a trial of our faith. 

In the course of the day, several came to see 
us, who seemed to strengthen us; and in the 
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evening there came a number to hold a dispute 
with us, who appeared not envious, but sup- 
posed we we.e well-inclined men, but in error, 
and they wished to set us right. The subjects 
they wanted to converse with us upon were 
Water Baptism, and the Bread and Wine, by 
way of ordinance. They brought their Testa- 
ment with them, and all prepared as to places 
in Scripture ; but here they seemed to have the 
advantage, as none of us could hold a dispute 
in Dutch but our interpreter, who did not at- 
tend so much to what I said as not to enter in- 
to his own explanation of matters; which for 
some time gave them an advantage over him, 
and led from the points in dispute into that of 
the effects of water baptism ; which wandering 
way of disputing I had never seen do any 
good, but that if anything is done to advan- 
tage, it generally is by attending simply to the 
baptism of John, and that of Christ, distinctly. 
But after some time, he who managed the dis- 
= being very full of words, seemed to spend 

imself a little. I then desired him to be 
quiet ; and when he spoke to the matter, to 
be short and clear, as I had been and intended 
to be. 
water baptism, as being the express command 
of Christ, and also for their mode of adminis- 
tering it, (as their mode must be supposed to be 
what they thought right.) This put him toa 
nonplus, and he declined it; but would hold 
to water baptism in more general terms. I dis- 
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humbling manner, to the contriting cvenlan thee enee-«: aemaher to hell a dlepute) Menbiiaemennen so tinesaiiianateas ties: our hearts 
and qualifying to ‘offer unto him the praise of 
all to whom it is due now and forever. 

We now had our evening meeting in pros- 
pect, to be held at six o'clock, which was very 
weighty upon our spirits ; and being before in- 
vited to dine with a friendly man, who sent 
a coach for us, we went, where both William 
Savery and myself bad some acceptable ser- 
vice. To this house came a daughter of one 
who had been friendly to us, who appeared to 
be a very solid young woman, and had before 
sent us a book, in order to receive our names; 
with a desire, if we found anything resting on 
our minds, we would write it under our names; 
which we ‘did, as it appeared to me as though 
it was right at that time, though it may not al- 
ways be the case. This, I understood, was a 

practice among the religious people in Germany. 
We had a very suitable opportunity with her 
and the family, and left them in a sweet frame 
of mind, and returned to our Inn about five 
o'clock. The people collected very fast, and 
soon filled our rooms, which brought great 
weight upon us on several accounts, as s the want 
of a suitable place, for we could not furnish this 
with seats; and many of the great of this 
world seemed to be coming, and all unacquaint- 
ed with our manner of sitting or moving in 
our meetings. But soon after the meeting was 
| gathered, my dear fellow-laborer, William Sav- 


ery, appeared in prayer. In the exercise of bis 


tinguished between water baptism iy general, | gift therein, he was led to touch on the states 
and their mode; which he declined to under- | of many present, and asolemn silence prevail- 
take the defence of, but soon grew weary of the | ed, and ended in brokenness of heart in many. 
subject, and said he must go. I endeavored | After which, I felt my way clear to stand up, 
to soften the matter a little, and others entered and found great openness. Truth continued to 
into the subject on more general terms, so the | rise iuto dominion to the humbling of many 
discussion ended. I thought they seemed minds ; after which I was easy to sit down, and 
much disappointed, as I believe they thought} William Savery rose and stood near an hour. 
their ground so good that on it they could not | I then found the spirit of prayer to come upon 
be withstood ; but they soon saw that so much | me very strong, and I yielded to its motion, 
could be said on the question, and they could | and was very much favored to the solemnizing 
not withstand the force of it, that they seemed | of the hearts of the people. Our meeting end- 
to doubt whether there was so much in it as | edingreat sweetness,and we parted in tenderness 
they had thought. William Savery having of-| of spirit. Our rooms were full, and according 
fered something i in the controversy, now speak- to the best account we could get, there were 
ing Dutch, they seemed to unite in some points ; | near two hundred people present, the greater 
and after a pretty full opportunity I requested | part of whom had stood three hours or more, 
them to stop, which they did, as to conversa-| and I think I never saw people of any descrip- 
tion ; and a reverential feeling came over us, | tion continue with such stillness. They ap- 
and we had a very solemn opportunity in sup- | peared as though they were neither weary nor 
plication, in which the Lord’s power seemed to | faint; never moving from their places. so as to 
shine over all, and our hearts were humbled to- make the least noise, but with weighty solemn 





= so that we parted in much brotherly 
ove 

This being the seventh-day evening, we con- 
cluded to hold a meeting next day, being the 
16th of 10th mo., in our own room, at ten 
o'clock, to which came most of our friendly 
acquaintance ; and the Lord favored us to ex- 
perience of his mercy and goodness, in a very 


countenances seemed engaged to know the truth 
in order to follow it; many of them came with 
expressions of gratitude and embraced us, of 
the youth as well as of the aged. 

10th mo., 17th.—We found our minds not 
fully relieved ; at least I was still bound in 
spirit, though my companions seemed pretty 
cheerful. A sick woman had the evening be- 
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fore sent for us to make her a visit, which 
William Savery, with L. Seebohm and myself, 
did this morning, and found nearly twenty per- 
sons present, of the religious sort. We were 
favored with a very open opportunity with them; 
their hearts seemed tender, and we parted in 
great love. 

Still finding our minds not clear, as to leav- 
ing this place, after weighing the matter, our 
way opened to have another meeting; which 
we appointed in our chamber, to be held at 
six o'clock ; to which came nearly a hundred 

ople, who appeared solid. Many of them 
Pad heard of our meetings, but had not been NO WASTE IN THE UNIVERSE. 
to any of them. I found my mind set at lib-| What an economist is Nature, so made by 
erty, and the Lord’s power rose higher thanT)Goq! She economizes even the light she so 
had known it before since being in Germany, immensely possesses; catches it on the moon 
through my minstry. The people seemed as a candle, after the sun has gone down, as we 
to be melted into great tenderness, so that di-| say, when he is but rising on other lands; and 
vers wept aloud. After I sat down, dear Wil: | sends it inconceivably far to us from the stars. 
liam Savery appeared in prayer, and I thought | She economizes heat, equalizing it for the life 
it exceeded any that I had ever heard before| and health of the whole world, by currents in 
from him. The meeting now ending, the peo-|the air and ocean and of the electric fluid. 
ple.took leave in great brokenness, and we re-|She economizes water, to answer a thousand 
tired to take our rest. successive important purposes, in a thousand 

Next morning, the 18 of 10th mo., many | different places, with the same drop. How 
came to visit us that had been at meeting, €s-| nicely and carefully she sifts out its minutest 

cially an elderly man who had been a Major portions from the briny sea, to cleanse the air 
in the Prussian army, and the day before had | and revive the plants at this season, to fill the 
been to see us ; and towards whom I felt a par- springs and paint the sky, and support all 
ticular draught of love, and was dipped into| human life! How, with her mighty elemental 
near sympathy with him, and had something] agencies, she crumbles and bears down the bar- 
to offer that was very suitable, as he afterwards | ren rock*from the mountains and hills, to fer- 
confessed when he came to open his condition | tilize, for boundless and endless crops, the val- 
tous. He was much contrited, and said his| Jey and the plain! How she makes the ashes 
questions had been answered and his state open- | eyen of the a spring into grass, and blossom 
ed, and he was thankful that the Lord had sent] jnto flowers ! How, applying the same economy 
us into that land, and hoped that he should, |to crude mineral, from the very gravel in the 
through Divine grace, be more faithful in time| ground she distils a curious delicate wash to 
to come. . . , | protect the tender stalks of the growing-grain ; 

We now thought of another meeting, which though you may not think what perhaps cuts 
we appcinted in the evening, where came more | your hand to bleeding is this varnish of flint ! 
than one hundred. We had in this meeting to| How she saves every hair, particle, nail-paring, 
labor to fix the principles we had been preach- | and exhalation, to turn it to some account! 
ing; which, when we are led to do, never seems | Flow she converts ice, and the snow that man- 
to raise and animate the minds of the people to| yres the poor man’s ground, into harvest of 
that height that advocating more general views| corn and wheat! How she nourishes her vege- 
does; but having cleared our minds of what lay | sable offspring, so that her animal may not die 
with some weight upon us, tenderness of spirit] of hunger! ‘he roots of a shrub, thirsty for a 
appeared in many, and our meeting concluded supply that had been drawn aside by an artifi- 
in solemn prayer, and we took leave of the ten-| cial channel, have been known, in their resolu- 
der people, thinking to leave them in the morn-| tion not to be defrauded, to find their way to 
ing, in order to return towards Holland. the aqueduct under ground, and bore a hole 

(Se ‘be continnst.) through its soft wooden plug, that every fibre 
ahaamiiaiieehintana might drink its fill, as was divinely intended. 
Bier rerso~ merge To one who looks with a careless view on Nature, 


aes ; it seems as if everything with her were in ex- 
No. 28, current volume of the Intelligencer, | travagant excess. We quote the line about 


has an article, subscribed “ Parent,” which | many a flower born to blush unseen,” and we 
proposes to raise a fund by individual contribu-| talk of the floods that are poured away to no 
tions of $5, with a view of promoting a taste for| purpose. But a closer inspection corrects this 
truthful reading, in serial, or other publications. !error, and shows how frugal her utility, and 


I unite with the proposal, and enter. as one 
of the 200,” with a subscription of $5. 

As the contributors are too widely separated 
for all to meet personally, the editors of the 
Intelligencer will, I hope, permit us to make 
it the medium, in brief, of a mutual inter- 
change of views as to the disposal of those 
funds. I am in favor of the issue of a monthly 
periodical, large enough to cost $5 per year, 
(postage pre-paid), and leave a fair remunera- 


tion for the publisher. Srpney AVERILL. 
Prophetstown, Ill. 
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perfect her order ; enough, but “ no room to in- 
sert a particle,” however Art may rearrange her 
forms to educate and give scope to human 
power.—c. A. BARTOL.— The Moravian. 





A SeasonaB.LeE Hint.—The present system 
in this country seems to be, to give the youth 
amongst us all the learning their brain can 
possibly be exercised in, and all the polish that 
would render them fit companions for the great 
people of the world, but I think that, even with 
respect to these things, we should let our mod- 
yee appear unto all men.— Sarah (Lynes) 

ruod, 





A CAUTION TO FRIENDS. 


We select from “ Friends’ Miscellany,” an 
essay bearing the above caption, written by our 
late Friend John Cowly, in 1839. It is singu- 
larly applicable to the day in which we live, 


and may be received as a word in season.— 
Eps. 

It is considered a maxim in philosophy, that 
“like causes under similar circumstances, al- 
ways produce like effects ;” and Solomon prob- 
ably ailudes to the same thing where he says, 
“The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be; and that which is done is that which 
will be done.” If the premises are true, man- 
kind may learn from what is past to avoid those 
** causes” which have produced disastrous “ ef- 
fects ;’ and “ those things which have been” in 
time past, of a character inconsistent with the 
peaceable principles of the gospel of Christ, 
may be held up to view as a warning to those 
who profess to be under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, lest they again “be done”’ under like cir- 
cumstances. In the early settlement of Penn- 
sylvania, the civil government was chiefly in 
the hands of Friends and admiaistered by them, 
both in a legislative and executive capacity. As 
the population increased, and many of a differ- 
ent character (as to pacific principles) became 
interested in the affairs of civil government, a 
difference in politics increased, until party strife 
prevailed on the subject of civil rights and the 
administration of state affairs. When political 
contest had arisen to such a height as to pro- 
duce unchristiam feelings of strife and conten- 
tion, it would have been prudent in Friends, 
and consistent with the peaceable spirit of 
Christ (which they professed to be their leader) 
to have quietly withdrawn from the scene of 
confusion produced in the province by this 
state of things. Friends, however, did not so 
give up the point—they contended for their 
civil rights, and were easily persuaded that 
their religious rights were in danger, if the ad- 
miuistration of the civil government passed into 
Other hands. Again, they had long held the 


reins, and seemed to think they were most ca- 
pable of guiding public affairs according to the 
principles of the proprietary, William Penn, on 
which the government was founded. Hence, 
they tenaciously maintained their right of 
suffrage. Elections became scenes of conten- 
tion and disorder—and politics engrossed much 
of their thoughts and conversation. In Phila- 
delphia county, the inhabitants held their elec- 
tions at the old court-house in the city. The 
people from the remote end of the county had 
to go near sixteen miles to carry in their votes. 
So high had the strife arisen, that on a certain 
occasion, the crowd was so great about the 
court-house, that Friends from the upper part of 
the county could not come at the ballot-box on 
the first day of the election, and went home. 
They returned to the polls on the second day; 
when they were again prevented by the dense 
crowd, and went home. They went again the 
third day, when the same scene appeared in 
view, as if with design to prevent them from 
voting. Atthis juncture, a certain person took 
advantage of a cooper’s shop in a cellar, into 
which he entered, and, cutting large hoop poles 
into pieces, threw them out on the pavement, 
as fast as he could—these bludgeons were as 
eagerly seized by the impatient and disappoint- 
ed country people,—Friends and others, of the 
opposite ticket, and with them they forced their 
way to the ballot-box. That blood was spilt, 
there can be no doubt; but the end was thought 
to justify the means. 

Now, what real friend of Truth and peace, in 
the non-resisting spirit of the gospel, can believe 
that the maintenance of civil rights will sanc- 
tion such violation of religious and pacific prin- 
ciples? But their feelings and passions had 
been wrought up, perhaps by months or years 
of political controversy previous to this scene of 
confusion, and opposing of evil with violence, 
even unto blood. For how many years the 
election ground exhibited similar scenes of strife 
and confusion, previous to the American revo- 
lution, we cannot now say. The body of Friends 
were generally considered in favor of the old ad- 
ministration, till within a few years of that 
period. It is to be regretted that the leading 
influential members of society had not retired 
from the political contest, when they discovered 
(or might have discovered) the point to which 
a peaceable mind might proceed in support of 
its civil rights and privileges, without violating 
the principles of him who is often called our 
pattera, aud who on an occasion of far greater 
extremity than a civil or contested election, 
taught his followers to cease from strife and op- 
position to a war spirit in this emphatic lan- 
guage, “* My kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my servants fight, so that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews.” Had Friends withdrawn 
from the civil conflict at the proper time, in- 
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stead of contending the point as they did, at 
the polls, and by other political means, there is 


with us no doubt the society would have been 


less molested, and many of its members would | 


have suffered far less from the ruling party 
during the revolution. 


But their sufferings by fines and imprison- 
ment, and sometimes personal injury, were not 


all the afflictions and trials they met with, in 
and about the time of the revolution. 


votes were given in favor of a change of men 
and measures in the administration of the gov- 


ernment of the colonies. It was no marvel that 
many of the junior members of society took a 
They 


warm interest in the political contest. 
had the examples of the elder ranks, as warm 
politicians—their passions were wrought up by 
the spirit of the times,—the public newspapers, 
—the political meetings and high colored 


speeches, the pamphlets and other means of 


excitement used by statesmen and politicians. 
Hence, when hostilities commenced, and per- 
sonal service was required, many Friends (or 
members of society) having become so deeply 
involved in party spirit and political measures, 
were ready to join the American ranks, and 
some espoused the British interest. 
pacific principles were abandoned, for the sake 
of what they were taught to believe was the 
cause of civil liberty. They enlisted as sol- 
diers, or aided in various other ways to forward 
the independence of the United States. This 


occasioned much religious concern on the part 


of the society. One of its most distinguished 
testimonies was prostrated by many of its ac- 
kpowledged members—and these of all ages 
and in various stations, though chiefly among 
the ardent younger class. 

At the Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia 
in the 9th month, 1775, this record was made: 
‘‘ After some time spent in a close attention to 


the sorrowful account given in the answers to 
the sixth query, of the public deviation of 


many members from our peaceable principles 
and ancient testimony against war,—with 
which, the minds of Friends being deeply af- 
fected, and desirous that this important subject 
may be maturely weighed and considered, in 
hope that Divine wisdom may be given for ad- 
ministering counsel and help for the restoration 
of those who have thus deviated, and for the 
faithful maintenance of our Christiai testimony, 
it was agreed to adjourn till next morning ; 
when, on further solid deliberation on the sub- 


Notwith- 
standing all their exertions to keep the govern- 
ment in their own hands, they lost it by over- 
powering numbers ; and not only so, but in the 
strife and contest among politicians, many of 
the members of society espoused the cause of 
liberty (as it was called) and so far joined the 
onerg party opposed to what was described as 

ritish usurpation and oppression, that their 


Their 








ject, a committee of twenty-six Friends was 
appointed to join another committee previously 
named, in a further weighty consideration of 
the present state of our religious society, and of 
this important subject.” 

The next day, the said committee communi- 
cated to the meeting in Writing their united 
sense and judgment, as follows: 

“ We have taken under our weighty consid- 
eration the sorrowful account given, of the 
public deviation of many professors of the Truth 
among us from our ancient testimony against 
war: and being favored in our deliberations on 
this affecting subject with the calming infiu- 
ences of that love which desires and seeks for 
their convincement of their errors, and restora- 
tion, in order that our union and fellowship may 
be preserved, and a faithful testimony main- 
tained to the excellency of the gospel dispen- 
sation which breathes peace on earth and good- 
will to men :—it is our united concern and de- 
sire, that faithful Friends in their respective 
meetings, may speedily and earnestly labor, in 
the strength of this love, for the reclaiming of 
those who have thus deviated: And where it 
is necessary, that Quarterly Meetings should 
appoint suitable Friends to join their assistance 
in the performance of this weighty service. 
And where such brotherly labor is so slighted 
and disregarded that, by persisting in this 
violation, they manifest that they are not con- 
vineed of our Christian principles, or are actu- 
ated by a spiritand temper in opposition thereto, 
it is our duty to testify our disunion with 
them.” 

“ And we also desire that all Friends, in this 
time of close probation, would be careful, in no 
part of their conduct to manifest an approbation 
or countenance to such things as are obviously 
contrary to our peaceable profession and prin- . 
ciples, either as spectators or otherwise. At 
the same time avoiding to give just occasion of 
offence to any who do not make religious pro- 
fession with us ; manifesting that we are actu- 
ated solely by a conscientious principle and 
Christian spirit; agreeable to the repeated 
cautions and advice heretofore given forth by 
this meeting, our meeting for sufferings, and 
the epistles from our brethren in Great Britain, 
since the commencement of the troubles which 
have lately arisen, and continue to prevail in 
these colonies.” 

“And as many Friends have expressed that 
a religious objection is raised in their minds 
against receiving or paying certain paper bills 
of credit, lately issued expressly for the pur- 
pose of carrying on war; apprehending that it 
is a duty required of them to guard carefully 
against contributing thereto in any manner ;— 
we therefore fervently desire, that such who 
are not convinced that it is their duty to refuse 
those bills, may be watchful over their own 
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From Friends’ Review of 1859. 
DOGGEREL. 


Turning to the heading of this journal, I find 
it is a literary as well as a religious paper. Its 
wide circulation opens to its influence many a 
household where that influence is not likely to 
be counteracted by similar agencies. As a 
religious Journal, it carefully adheres to what 
we believe to be the highest standard of Truth 
—as a literary paper, it should approximate as 
near as possible to the same test. The variety 
of opinions on this subject must render it more 
difficult to conform to the rule, yet its impor- 
tance is not the less obvious. 

It has been found no easy task to define 
poetry. Coleridge, however, an eminent pro- 
fessor of the art, has briefly told us what is its 
chief characteristic. It produces an excite- 
ment which “must necessarily be elevating, 
imaginative or tender.”’ Ifa composition then 
be in verse, and does not produce the state of 
mind described, it is not poetry, and must, I 
fear, be included under the designation at the 
head of this article. Few things are so dis- 
agreeable but that by long use we may become 
reconciled to them. The uneasiness we suffer 
from proximity to certain offensive objects is a 
beneficent arrangement to preserve us from the 
danger of too close an association. May we 
not, then, ask whether the dissemination of 
doggerel does not involve a responsibility for 
the vitiated taste that it produces? The poetic 
gift is a rare one—writers of doggerel are as 
the sand on the sea shore; poetry refines, while 
it elevates and tenders—doggerel degrades 
whatever it touches. If there he those who 
cannot be content without obscuring common- 
place thoughts by such inversion of words as 
will make them fit into some sort of measured 
lines, let them at least confine themselves to 
worldly topics—let them not attempt to treat 
religion in a way which neither elevates the 
thoughts, cultivates the imagination, nor tenders 
the heart. 

Yet simplicity of thought, feeling and ex- 
pression, is the frequent characteristic of the 
great Poet. The genius of Addison found fit 
employment in composing that beautiful hymn, 
as touching as it is simple, “ How are thy ser- 
vants blessed, oh! Lord.” The master mind 
of Wordsworth did not descend from its wonted 
elevation when he wrote that sweet poem, so 
full of truth and tenderness, “ We are seven.” 
Nor, to quote the authority of an inspired 
writer, did King David indite a psalm more full 
of true poetry, than that, the imagery of which 
is drawn from pastoral life, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want.” The great Poet 
invests the most simple objects of common life 
with a beauty, and even a sublimity, which cap- 
tivates all whose tastes have not been vitiated. 

Let us not underrate the power of poetry. 


spirits, and abide in true love and charity, so 
that no expressions or conduct tending to the 
oppression of tender consciences, may appear 
among us. And we likewise affectionately ex- 
hort those who have this religious scruple, that 
they do not admit nor indulge any censure in 
their minds against their brethren who have not 
the same ; carefully manifesting by the whole 
tenor of their conduct, that nothing is done 
through strife or contention, but that they act 
from the clear convictions of Truth in their 
own minds; showing forth by their meekness, 
humility and patient suffering, that they are 
followers of the Prince of peace.” 

The preceding report was adopted by the 
Yearly Meeting and recommended to the serious 
observation of Friends in the several monthly 
and Quarterly meetings, and the practice of the 
members generally. 

Nevertheless, on examining the minutes of a 
Monthly Meeting not far from Philadelphia, 
there are seventy-eight cases recorded of devia- 
tions from the peaceable principles of the gospel, 
during a few years of the American revolution 
—a large number of which resulted in disown- 
ments from society, as having “joined the 
military men.” To this may be added, the 
formation of a society in Philadelphia and 
another in New England, called Free Quakers; 
being composed of a large number of Friends 
who left the pacific principles of their former 
profession and espoused the American cause ; 
openly avowing their opinion by their practice, 
and declaring that defensive war was allowable 
under the gospel dispensation. 

With these facts before us, the inquiry arises, 
what must have been the amount of dereliction 
from the peaceable principles of their Christian 
profession in the whole society of Friends on 
this continent, extended as it then was from 
New Hampshire to South Carolina! What a 
motley picture of Quakerism was thus present- 
ed! How many departed from the society in 
principle and practice, and returned to it no 
more! And how few stood their ground with 
firmness and consistency in those seasons of 
close trial! It was an awful lesson to Friends 
to come out of, and to keep out of party spirit, 
and be separate from the mixtures and confu- 
sions of human policy and political expediency. 

Now, if “like causes produce like effects ;” 
if “the thing that hath been is that which 
will be” again, whenever human policy and 
party spirit are suffered to prevail over Chris- 
tian moderation and the peaceable spirit of 
Christ,—however the circumstances and sub- 
jects may vary that are suffered to draw away 
the attention of the mind from the vital prin- 
ciples of the gospel,—how awful the admoni 
tion, the caution and the warning to him who 
a he standeth, to take heed lest he fall! 
—1839. 
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Nothing so impresses one in reading the Auto- 
biography of Wordsworth, as the profound 
sense which he entertained of the greatness of 
that faculty which had been given him to cul- 
tivate and use as an instrument of good,—and 
so for all time that mighty voice shall be heard 
remem the beneficence of the Creator in 
is most minute as in his greatest works. 

How wise would it be, then, to familiarize 
our family circles, not with the poor attempts 
of those who cannot rise above the mere imita- 
tion of the external forms of poetry, but with 
the outpourings of poetic genius ennobled by 
Christianity. How wise to teach our children 
that the poetic faculty is a gift conferred on 
few, which we vainly attempt to imitate by the 
mere arrangement of words,—to tell them that, 
like all the other choicest blessings of a benefi- 
cent Creator, it is a gift which has been prosti- 
tuted by men “ of corrupt minds” to the vilest 
purposes: and to lead them into a familiarity 
with those illustrious poets who, magnifying 
their office, and humbling themselves in the 
presence of the great Giver, have used their 
gifts to confirm in others— 

The glorious habit by which sense is made 


Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine. 


Let such poets and such only be their chosen 
friends ; let them in their company study na- 
ture, and humbled yet elevated, let them learn 
to exclain— 

“Yea! long as Nature’s humblest child 
Has kept ber temple undefiled 
By sinful sacrifice, 
Earth’s fairest scenes are all his own: 
He is a monarch, and his throne 
Is built amid the skies.” C. 


—_——~0e——____ 
PRESENCE OF GOD. 


The habitual conviction of the presence of 
God, is the sovereign remedy in temptations ; 
it supports, it consoles, it calms us. 

We must not be surprised that we are 
tempted. We are placed here to be proved by 
temptations. Everything is temptation to us. 
Crosses irritate our pride, and prosperity flat- 
ters it; our life is a continual warfare, but 
Jesus Christ combats with us. We must let 
temptations, like a tempest, beat upon our 
heads, and still move on; like a traveller sur- 
prised on the way by a storm, who wraps his 
cloak about him, and goes on his journey in 
spite of the opposing elements. 

In a certain sense, there is a little to do in 
doing the will of God. Still it is true that it is 
a great work, because it must be without any 
reserve. This spirit enters the secret foldings 
of our hearts, and even the most upright affec- 
tions, and the most ‘necessary attachments, 
must be regulated by his will; but it is not 
the multitude of hard duties, it is not restraint 
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and contention, that advance us in our Chris- 
tian course. Qn the contrary, it is the yield- 
ing of our wills, without restriction and without 
choice, to tread cheerfully every day in the 
path to which Providence leads us, to seek no- 
thing, to be discouraged by nothing, to see our 
duty in the present moment, to trust all else 
without reserve to the will and power of God. 
Let us pray to our Heavenly Father that our 
wills may be swallowed up in his.— Fenelon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 10, 1864. 


City subscribers who are in arrears, are re- 
quested to call at the publication office, No. 131 
North Seventh Street, and pay the subscription 
due. This will obviate the necessity of em- 
ploying a collector. 

Our country subscribers are also requested 
to remit the amounts due. By reference to the 
terms, at the head of the paper, it will be seen 
that they are “in advance.” 





In remitting money for subscription or 
books, care should be taken that it be in bank- 
able funds: and where books are ordered to 
be sent by mail, money to meet the expense 
thereof should always accompany the order. 
The following is the charge of the P. O. de- 
partment: 


Books not over 4 ounces in weight 
to one address 4¢. 


ss over 4 and not over 8, 8 
- over 8 and not over-12, 12 
“s over 12 and not over 16, 16 





We should be glad to reply to the inquiry of 
Z, in an able editorial upon the subject, but we 
refer him to an extract in the present number 
from “ Friends’ Miscellany,” which has just 
been sent us by one of our subscribers. The 
writings of those who have gone before us may 
be as lively and appropriate now as when they 


were written. 
—_— or 


Diep, on the 24th of 8th month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Josepa 
Briaes, in the 95th year of his age; for many years 
an elder of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


+ we 


We must not rest in outward enjoyments, as 
if they were the end of our being. The true 
Christian enjoys outward blessings without 
resting in them, and so has the comfort of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come. 
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HOW TO MANAGE MEN. 


When you want to manage men, do as bee- 
keepers do when they want to manage bees. 
Here are two men that have bees in a hive. 
One says, “I own these bees, and I am going 
to divide them, and move them.” He prepares 
a place for them, and then goes to the hive, 
thrusts his hand rudely into the midst of them, 
and very soon he has his bees all over him, 
and he moves himself very rapidly! That is 
just as I have seen men attempt to manage 
men. Another man gets a bowl of sugar and 
water, and washes his hands all over, and goes 
with the utmost quietness and serenity, and 
opens the hive, and puts his hand in gently, 
and the bees find every thing sweet, and he 
can scoop them up as though they were so 
much flour, and put them in as many hives as 
he pleases, (if he only takes care to put a 
queen-bee in each,) and they will not sting 
him, or fly away. And people say, “‘ Wonder- 
ful! that man has a real magnetic power with 
bees.” So he has, when he has sugar and 
water on his bands. Now when you want to 
manage men, wash your hands with sugar and 
water! 

It is right for us to maintain a thousand 
courtesies that tend to give pleasure, and to 
avoid many rudenesses that tend to give pain. 
Choose things that will please men. Nutgalls 
are not the only things in the world. There 
are roses and honey-suckles. Wasps are not 
the only things in the world. There is honey 
as well.— H. W. Beecher. 


———_ -~0e- —____—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCHOOL FOR FREEDMEN IN ALEXANDRIA. 


It affords me much pleasure to acknowledge 
the sum of $5 from “ Amicus,” and also the 
sum of $10 from “H,” (a female friend) to- 
wards the erection of a school-house for freed- 
men in Alexandria, Va. We have secured a 
good location on Washington Street, between 
Duke and Wolf Streets. The cellar has been 
dug, and a good stone foundation has been 
laid, 52 feet long, and 28 feet wide. The 
building will be two stories high, and will ac- 
commodate two hundred scholars. We feel 
very grateful to Cope Brothers, Henry Cope, 
Isaac Barton, Eli K. Price, D. Parrish, and 
others, for their kind aid. In addition to the 
sums received and the aid expected from New 
England, we shall need four hundred dollars. 
The eagerness to learn does not abate, but in- 
creases. It is astonishing to see their thirst for 
knowledge. One woman who did not know a 
letter in the alphabet, could read three verses 
in the New Testament in five weeks, and soon 
became a good reader. The Bible is studied 
daily. We need a map of the United States, a 
map of Africa, and a globe. Donations of 


‘est. 


money to complete the building, and books for 
a library, can be left with Thomas S. Malcom, 
609 Walnut Street, 2d story, or with John 8. 
Hilles, Reading Railroad Office. 


C. RoBINSON. 
Aug. 23, 1864. 





ORIGIN OF TITLES, FORMS OF COURTESY AND 
FASHIONS. 


From Herbert Spencer’s “ Illustration of Universal 
Progress.” 


(Continued from page 415.) 


The most plausible objection raised against 
resistance to conventions is grounded on its im- 
policy, considered even from the progressist’s 
point of view. It is urged by many of the 
more liberal and intelligent—usually those who 
have themselves shown some independence of 
behaviour in earlier days—that to rebel in these 
small matters is to destroy yourown power of 
helping on reform in greater matters. “If you 
show yourself eccentric in manners or dress, 
the world,” they say, “will not listen to you. 
You will be considered as crotchety, and im- 
practicable. The opinions you express on im- 
portant subjects, which might have been treat- 
ed with respect had you conformed on minor 
points, will now inevitably be put down among 
your singularities ; and thus, by dissenting in 
trifles, you disable yourself from spreading dis- 
sent in essentials.” 

Only noting, as we pass, that this is one of 
those anticipations which bring about their own 
fulfilment—that it is because most who disap- 
prove these conventions do not show their dis- 
approval, that the few who do show it look 
eccentric—and that did all act out their con- 
victions, no such inference as the above would 
be drawn, and no such evil would result ;— 
noting this as we pass, we go on to reply that 
these social restraints, and forms, and require- 
ments, are not small evils, but among the great- 
Estimate their sum total, and we doubt 
whether they would not exceed most others. 

Could we add up the trouble, the cost, the 
jealousies vexations, misunderstandings, the 
loss of time and the loss of pleasure, which these 
conventions entail—could we clearly realize the 
extent to which we are all daily hampered by 
them, daily enslaved by them; we should per- 
haps come to the conclusion that the tyranny 
of Mrs. Grundy is worse than any other tyranny 
we suffer under. Let us look at a few of its 
hurtful results; beginning with those of minor 
importance. 

It produces extravagance. The desire to be 
comme il faut, which underlies all conformities, 
whether of manners, dress, or styles of enter- 
tainment, is the desire which makes many a 
spendthrift and many a bankrupt. To ‘keep 
up appearances,” to have a house in an approv- 
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ed quarter furnished in the latest taste, to give 
expensive dinners and crowded soirees, is an 
ambition forming the natural outcome of the 
conformist spirit. It is needless to enlarge on 
these follies: they have been satirized by hosts 
of writers, and in every drawing-room. All 
that here concerns us, is to point out that the 
respect for social observances, which men think 
so praiseworthy, has the same root with this ef- 
fort tu be fashionable in mode of living; and 
that, other things equal, the last cannot be di- 
minished without the first being diminished 
also. If, now, we consider all that this extray- 
agance entails—if we count up the robbed 
tradesmen, the stinted governesses, the ill-educa- 
ted children, the fleeced relatives, who have to 
suffer from it—if we mark the apxiety and the 
many moral delinquencies which its perpetra- 
tors involve themselves in; we shall see that 
this regard for conventions is not quite so inno- 
cent as it looks. 

Again, it decreases the amount of social in- 
tercourse. Passing over the reckless, and those 
who make a great display on speculation with 
the occasional result of getting on in the world 
to the exclusion of much better men, we come to 
the far larger class who, being prudent and honest 
enough not to exceed their means, and yet hav- 
ing a strong wish to be “respectable,” are 
obliged to limit their entertainments to the 
smallest possible number; and that each of 
these may be turned to the greatest advantage 
in meeting the claims upon their hospitality, are 
induced to issue their invitations with little or 
no regard tothe comfort or mutual fitness of 
their guests. A few inconveniently-large assem- 
blies, made up of people mostly strange to each 
other or but distantly acquainted, and having 
scarcely any tastes in common, are made to serve 
in place of many small parties of friends intimate 
enough to have some bond of thought and sym- 
pathy. Thus the quantity of intercourse is di- 
minished, and the quality deteriorated. Be- 
cause it is the custom to make costly prepara- 
tious and provide costly refreshments ; and be- 
cause it entails both less expense and less 
trouble to do this for many persons on a few 
Occasions than for a few persons on many oc- 
casions ; the reunions of our less wealthy classes 
are rendered alike infrequent and tedious. * * 

Then consider what a blighting effect these 
multitudinous preparations and ceremonies have 
upon the pleasures they profess to subserve.— 
Who, on calling to mind the occasions of his 
highest social enjoyments, does not find them to 
have been wholly informal, perhapsimpromptu ? 
How delightful a pienic of friends, who forget 
all observances save those dictated by ‘good 
nature! How pleasant the little unpretended 
gatherings of book-societies, and the like; or 
those purely accidental meetings of a few peo- 
ple wellknown to each other! Then, indeed, 


we may see that “a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenatice of his friend.” Cheeks flush, and eyes 
sparkle. The witty grow brilliant, and even 
the dull are excited into saying good things.— 
There is an overflow of topics; and the right 
thought, and the right words to put it in, 
spring up unsought. Grave alternates with 
gay : now serious converse, and now jokes, an- 
ecdotes, and playful raillery. LEveryone’s best 
nature is shown; everyone’s best feelings are 
in pleasurable activity ; and, for the time, life 
seems well worth having.  * _ 

And this indeed is the fatal mischief which 
these conventions entail—a mischief to which 
every other is secondary. They destroy those 
highest of our pleasures which they profess to 
subserve. All institutions are alike in this, 
that however useful, and needful even, they 
originally were, they not only in the end cease 
to be so, but become detrimental. While hu- 
manity is growing, they continue fixed; daily 
get more mechanical and unvital; and by and 
by tend to strangle what they before preserved. 
It is not simply that they become corrupt and 
fail to act; they become obstructions. Old 
forms of government finally grow so oppressive, 
that they must be thrown off even at the risk 
of reigns of terror. Old creeds end in being 
dead formulas, which no longer aid but distort 
and arrest the general mind; while the State- 
churches administering them, come to be in- 
struments for subsidizing conservatism and re- 
pressing progress. Old schemes of education, 
incarnated in public schools and colleges, con- 
tinue filling the heads of new generations with 
what has become relatively useless knowledge, 
and, by consequence, excluding knowlege which 
is useful. Not an organization of any kind— 
political, religious,literary, philanthropic—but 
what, by its ever-multiplying regulations, its 
accumulating wealth, its yearly addition of 
officers, and the creeping into it of patronage 
and party feeling, eventually loses its original 
spirit, and sinks into a mere lifeless mechanism, 
worked with a view to private ends—a me- 
chanism which not merely fails of its first pur- 
pose, but is a positive hindrance to it. 

Thus it is, too, with social usages. We read 
of the Chinese that they have “ ponderous 
ceremonies transmitted from time immemorial,” 
which make social intercourse a burden. The 
court forms prescribed by monarchs for their own 
exaltation, have, in all times and places, ended 
in consuming the comfort of their lives. And 
so the artificial observances of the dining room 
and saloon, if proportion as they are many and 
strict, extinguish that agreeable communion 
which they were originally intended to secure. 
The dislike with which people commonly speak 
of society, that is ‘‘ formal,” and “ stiff,’ and 
‘‘ ceremonious,” implies the general recognition 
of this fact; and this recognition, logically de- 
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veloped, involves that all usages of behaviour 
which are not based on natural requirements, 
ere injurious. That these conventions defeat 
their own ends is no new assertion. Swift, 
criticising the manners of his day, says—“ Wise 
men are often more uneasy at the over-civility 
of these refiners than they could possibly be in 
the conversation of peasants and mechanics.” 

But it is not only in these details that the 
self-defeating action of our arrangements is 
traceable ; it is traceable in the very substance 
and nature of them. Our social intercourse, 
as commonly managed, is a mere semblance of 
the reality sought. What is it that we want? 
Some sympathetic converse with our fellow- 
creatures : some converse that shall not be 
mere dead words, but the vehicle of living 
thoughts and feelings—converse in which the 
eyes and the face shall speak, and the tones of 
the voice be full of meaning—converse which 
shall make us feel no longer alone, but shall 
draw us closer to another, and double our own 
emotions by adding another’s to them. Whois 
there that has not, from time to time, felt how 
cold and flat is all this talk about politics and 
science, and the new books and the new men, 
aud how a genuine utterance of fellow-feeling 
outweighs the whole of it? Mark the words of 
Bacon :—“ For a crowd is not a company, and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but 
a tinkling cymbol, where there is no love.”’ 

If this be true, then it is only after acquaint- 
ance has grown into intimacy, and intimacy has 
ripened into friendship, that the real commun- 
ion which men need becomes possible. A ra- 
tionally-formed circle must consist almost wholly 
of those on terms of familiarity and regard, with 
but one or two strangers. What folly, then, 
underlies the whole system of ovr grand din- 
ners, our “at homes,” our evening parties— 
assemblages made up of many who never met 
before, many others who just bow to each oth- 
er, many others who though familiar feel mu- 
tual indifference, with just a few real friends lost 
fn the general mass! Youneed but look round 
at the artificial expressions of face, to see at 
once how itis. All have their disguises on; 
and how can there be sympathy between masks ? 
No wonder that in private every one exclaims 
against the stupidity of these gatherings. No 
wonder that hostesses get them up rather be- 
cause they must than because they wish. No 
wonder that the invited go less from the ex- 
pectation of pleasure than trom fear of giving 
offence. The whole thing is a gigantic mis- 
-take—an organized disappointment. * * 

Who then shall say that the reform of our 
system of observances is unimportant? When 
we see how this system induces fashionable ex- 
travagance, with its entailed bankruptcy and 
ruin—when we mark how greatly it limits the 
amount of social intercourse among the less 
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wealthy classes—when we find that many who 
most need to be disciplined by mixing with the 
refined are driven away by it, and led into dan- 
gerous and often fatal courses—when we count 
up the many minor evils it inflicts, the extra 
work which its costliness entails on all profes- 
sional and mercantile men, the damage to pub- 
lic taste in dress and decoration by the setting 
up of its absurdities as standards for imitation, 
the injury to health indicated in the faces of its 
devotees at the close of the London season, the 
mortality of milliners and the like, which its 
sudden exigencies yearly involve ;—and when 
to all these we add its fatal sin, that it blights, 
withers up, and kills, that high enjoyment. It 
professedly ministers to that enjoyment—which 
is a chief end of our hard struggling in life to 
obtain—shall we not conclude that to reform 
our system of etiquette and fashion, is an aim 
yielding to few in urgency ? 





THE STRASBURG CLOCK. 


The priests and military have retired, and I 
am now sitting in a chair facing the gigantic 
clock—from the bottom to the top not less than 
one hundred feet, and about thirty feet wide 
and fifteen feet deep. Around me are many 
strangers, waiting to see the working of this 
clock, as it strikes the hour of noon. Every eye 
is upon the clock. It wants five minutes to 
twelve. The clock has struck and the people 
are gone, except a few whom the sexton or head 
man, with a wand and sword, is conducting 
round the building. 

The clock has struck in this way: The dial 
is some twenty feet from the floor, and on each 
side of which is a cherub or a little boy with a 
inallet, and over the dial isa small bell. The 
cherub on the left strikes the first quarter, that 
on the right the second quarter. Some fifty 
feet above the dial, in a large niche, is a huge 
figure of Time, a bell in his left, a scythe in 
his right hand. In front stands a figure of a 
young man with a mallet, who strikes the third 
quarter on the bell in the hand of Time, and 
then turns and glides, with a slow step, round 
behind Time; then comes out an old man with 
a mallet and places himself in front. 

As the hour of twelve comes the old man 
raises his mallet and deliberately strikes twelve 
times on the bell, that echoes through the 
building, and is heard all round through the 
region of the church. The old man glides be- 
hind father Time, and the young man comes 
round again. As soon as the old man has 
struck twelve and disappeared, another set of 
machinery is put in motion, some twenty feet 
higher still. It is thus: There is a high cross 
with the image of Christ. The instant twelve 
is struck, one of the apostles walks out from 
behind, comes in front, turns facing the cross, 
bows, and walks on around to his place. 
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As he does so another comes out in front, 
turns, bows, and passes in. So twelve apostles, 
figure large as life, walk round, bow, and pass 
on. As the last appears, an enormous cock, 
perched on the pinnacle of the clock, slowly 
flaps its wing, puts torth its neck and crows 
three times, so oud as to be heard outside of 
the church to some distance, and so natural as 
to be mistaken for a cock. Then all is silent | 
as death. No wonder this clock is the admira- | 
tion of Europe. It was made in 1571, and 
has performed these mechanical powers ever 
since, except about fifty years, when it stood 
for repairs.— The Moravian. 





' “AT THE LAST.” 
Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his labor, until the 


evening.—Ps. 104: 23. 


The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
And flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 
And birds most musical at the close of day, 
And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies folded close in evening's robe of balm; 
And weary man must ever love her best, 

For morning calls to toil, but night brings rest 


She comes from Heaven,and on her wings doth 
bear 

A holy fragrance like the breath of prayer; 

Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of Day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose; 

There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 


“ Until the evening” we must weep and toil, 
Plough life’s stern furrows, dig the weedy soil, 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day. " 


Ob! when our sun is setting, may we glide, 
Like summer evening, down the golden tide ; 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, : 


Sweet, starry twilight round our sleeping clay ! 
Edinburgh. 


—_——— 10 


From ‘All the Year Round.” 
LET IT PA8S, 


Be not swift to take offence ; 
Let it pass ! 
Anger is a foe to sense; 
Let it pass! 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long; 
Rather sing this cheery song— 
Let it pass ! 
Let it pass ! 


Strife corrodes the purest mind, 
Let it pass! 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass! 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve ; 
’Tis the noble who forgive, 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Echo not an angry word ; 

Let it pass! 
Thiok how often you have erred; 

Let it pass ! 
Since our joys must pass away, 
Like the dew drops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 

Let them pass! 
Let them pass! 

If for good you’ve taken ill, 

Let it pass! 
Oh! be kind and gentle still; 

Let it pass ! 
Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great: 

Let it pass ! 

Let it pass! 
Bid your anger to depart, 

Let it pass! 
Lay these homely words to heart, 

Let it pass ! 
Follow not the giddy throng ; 
Better to be wronged than wrong; 
Therefore sing the cheery song— 

Let it pass ! 

Let it pass ! 


————~0 ——__—_ 


CHECKING PERSPIRATION.—A _ merchant, 
in “lending a hand” on board of one of his ships, 
on a windy day, found himself, at the end of an 
hour and a half, pretty well exhausted, and 
perspiring freely. He sat down to rest. The cool 
wind from the sea was delightful, and, engaging 
in conversation, time passed faster than he was 
aware of. In attempting to rise, he found he was 
unable to do so without-assistance. He was taken 
home and put to bed, where he remained for 
two years, and for a long time afterwards could 
only hubble about with the aid of a crutch. Less 
exposure than this has, in constitutions not so 
vigorous, resulted in inflammation of the lungs, 
pneumonia, ending in death in less than a week, 
or causing tedious rheumatism, to be a source 
of torture for a life time. Multitudes of lives 
would be saved every year, and an incalculable 
amount vf human suffering would be prevented, 
if parents would begin to explain totheir child- 
ren, at the age of three or four years the danger 
which attends the cooling off too quickly after 
exercise, and the importance of not standing 
still after exercise, or work or play, or of remain- 
ing exposed to a wind, of sitting at a window or 
door,or of pulling off any garment, even the hat 
or bonnet, while inaheat, Itshould be remem- 
bered by all that a cold never comes without a 
cause, and that, in four times out of five, it is 
the result of leaving off exercise too suddenly, or 
of remaining still in the wind, or in a cooler 


atmosphere than that in which the exercise has 


been taken.—LEdinburg paper 


amare: Aste. smell 

The spirit of benevolence, if cherished and 
encouraged, sends forth fresh shoots. The 
soul is enriched by this increase, although the 
means of exercising it, to an extent adequate to 
our feelings, may not be within our power. 
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From Good Words. 
NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“PHE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 
AMAZONS.” 
(Continued from page 398.) 


We can see, on the opposite bank of the 
stream as we descend the slope, a cluster of 
scarlet and blue macaws hanging about huge 
bunches of fruit, under the crown of a stately 
palm-tree; a harsh cawing is heard in other 
directions,—the place evidently abounds in 
these large and richly-colored parrots. We 
unsling our guns, lower our voices, and walk 
stooping in the shade of the underwood toward 
the spot. It will be better for us, however, to 
let the three men follow up the chase; for 
there, a little further on, is a pair of birds 
seated aloft on a naked branch, more worthy 
our attention. They are two species of ampelis, 
or chatterer, a group comprising some of the 
handsomest of the feathered tribes to be found 
in the forest; one of them of a dark-purple 
hue, with snow-white wings, and the other of 
a beautiful light-blue color. We are about to 
leap the narrow brook in pursuit of them, when 
Sebastian calls our attention to another ob- 
ject,—a little sooty-black monkey with white 
mouth, which lies over a bough not far above 
our heads, and is staring and grinning at us 
with an air of great curiosity. On our returning 
the stare, it soon takes alarm and runs off, fol- 
lowed by two, three, four of the same kind. 
The impish-looking troop has not gone far be- 
fore the foremost utters a sudden scream and 
falls headlong to the mass of foliage beneath, 
followed by its companions. It has doubtless 
encountered the glittering eyes of some serpent 
coiled round the branch; for no other possible 
enemy is seen or heard to account for the 
panic. The effect of the noise, however, is to 
alarm our chatterers, for they are gone; and if 
we wish not to return empty-handed, we must 
follow that flock of chirping birds which have 
also been started from their feeding-places by 
the same scream. We soon come up to the tree 
on which they have settled, and picking out 
one of the band, fire, and down it falls. What 
a pleasant surprise! It seemed some dull-hued 
finch at that height; but now that we hold it 
in our hands we are dazzled by its exquisite 
beauty. Head golden-green, back half velvety- 
jet, half bright scarlet, breast light-blue, and 
throat purple :—it is the sete cores of the na- 
tives, the seven-colored tanager, one of the most 


_fichly-colored species of its genus, which is 


amply represented in this part of the country. 
Our firing has scared away the remainder of 
the flock, and being succeeded by two other 
loud shots from our companions, the whole 
animal population of ‘the vicinity has taken 
flight, amidst a piercing din of alarm notes 
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The result of the shots of our two friends is 


not alike in both cases ; for Manoel has brought 
down, instead of a bird, a large, heavy gray 
monkey, with black wrinkled face, for al] the 
world like that of an old negro. It is the bar- 
rigudo, or big-bellied monkey, of the Portu- 
guese colonists (Lagothrix olivaceus of zodlo- 
gists), a species belonging to a numerous group 
peculiar to tropical America, all the members 
of which have long muscular tails, with naked 
palms underneath the tips, to fit them for a 
fifth hand in climbing. The poor animal is 
scarcely yet dead, when its limbs are bound and 
its palpitating body slung over the shoulders of 


our Indian attendant. : 


We resume our march, tracking our way 


over a gently undulating district beyond the 
rivulet. 


slower, as Manoel and Lauriano spend much 


Our progress, however, is now much 


time in examining the ground for sarsaparilla 


plants, their number seeming to increase as we 


advance. The plant is a climber, found always 
in the shade of the lower trees and bushes, to 
the branches of which it clings for support. 
The stem is green and spiny, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the bramble of our own country; 
but it grows straight upwards from the ground, 
and the leaves are oval and strongly veined. 
The roots, which constitute the drug, grow 
horizontally for many yards within a few inches 
of the surface of the ground, and are very dif- 
ficult to dig up without breaking: yet this 
must be done ; for, if collected in fragments, it 
is much lessened in value. We cross, in the 
course of another hour’s march, two more 
brooks. On the banks of one of these we 
start an inambd from its nest, and shoot an- 
other bird of the same species as it is trotting 
along the slope. The nest of the inamba is 
simply a hollow place smoothed out at the foot 
of a tree ; but how beautiful are its eggs, almost 
as large as a hen’s, of the texture of porcelain, 
and of a clear light-blue color! It is impossi- 
ble to go far in any part of the forests of the 
Upper Amazons without seeing these birds, of 
which there are many distinct species. They 
have the habits and also the general appearance 
of partridges, near to which they are usually 
classed in natural history works; but, accord- 
ing to a recent investigator of high authority, 
Mr. Parker, they are in reality more dade 
allied to the ostrich group than to the galli- 
nacea, being struthionous, or ostrich-like birds, 
of dwarfed size and forest habitat, which have 
merely a superficial resemblance in form and 
color to the partridge and grouse families. 

On the banks of a fourth and broader rivu- 
let we make halt, and eat our frugal dinner. 
It is now past midday, and the glowing vertical 
sun pierces the thick canopy of foliage, makin 
the air warm and oppressive in the shades be- 
neath. We have walked perhaps nine or ten 
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wiles from the encampment, and are now in 
the very core of the wilderness,—in a part 
probably never before trodden by man. There 
is a lull in the movements of animal life on 
the sunny borders of the brook, and the only 
sounds heard are the reedy notes of cicadas 
and the tapping of a large red-headed wood- 

cker on a hollow tree. The insect world, 
Satie appears to be more active now than 
in early morning. We can see from our diping- 
place un the top of the sloping bank numbers of 
huge blue butterflies (Morpho sisseis), more than 
half a foot in expanse, sailing with outstretched 
wings across the sunny spaces between the 
crowns of trees; and many smaller kinds, some 
of a glowiog scarlet hue, others of a rich purple, 
are darting about, or settling on the ground 
close by us. There is a tree trunk a few paces 
off which seems very attractive to these crea- 
tures. A sweet sap is exuding from cracks in 
the bark, and a great crowd of most varied and 
handsome insects surrounds the places, all the 
butterflies having their wings closed, and packed 
t gether as close as they can stand, One kind 
has large spots, resembling the eyes of owls, on 
the under surface of the wings and others are 
adorned with marks of various colors, like 
mapy-hued hieroglyphics. Many large beetles, 
too, are booming round and round, apparently 
searching for a place to alight on and imbibe 
the sweet liquor. Some of these, on capture, 
prove to be most richly-marked creatures, being 
of a coppery hue, with radiating orange-colored 
streaks on their wing-cases. 

From this point we commence our return 
journey, Lauriano and Manoel having decided 
that it will not be practicable to collect roots 
at a further distance from the canoes. But 
before leaving, we add another barrigudo mon- 
key to our load of game, shooting it as it was 
swinging along some twisted lianas, over which 
a flock of a smaller species was passing, and 
this time have the luck, so much craved by the 
Amazonian hunter, to find a young one, unhurt, 
clinging to the back of the poor animal as it 
falls. My undemonstrative young savage, at 
the sight of this, is almost beside himself for 
joy. Whe men detach carefully and fondly the 
screaming baby-ape from its hold on the fur of 
its mother, and nurse it in turns with as much 
pleasure as they would one of their own chil- 
dren. For all these half-civilized people are 
fond of pets, and are successful, to a degree 
scarcely credible, in taming the wild animals 
of their country, Our march home is much 
more rapid and noisy than our walk in the 
morning, and we reach the encampment long 
before sundown. 

An acquaintance with the beautiful and 
strange forms of animal life harbored in these 
boundless shades can only be made gradually, 
and the best way of attaining this is to go alone, 


or with one quiet companion, daily into those 
parts of the forest where animals are most 
likely to be seen, and move about leisurely and 
silently. It is in this way that we occupy the 
succeeding four days. ‘There is no fear of 
being lost with such a follower as Sebastian, 
who is endowed with the topographical instinct 
of adog. A favorite spot is a dry hollow, dis- 
tant about a mile from the encampment, where 
the colossal trunks of a number of Brazil-nut 
trees tower up from the ground, and a line of 
gigantic arum plants marks the course of a 
little rill, now parched up by the long continu- 
ance of dry weather. Whilst seated here, 
during the panting hours of midday, we never 
fail of seeing several of those sprite-like deni- 
zens of the shadiest parts of the forest, the 
phaethornine humming-birds, creatures very 
different in habits from the winged gems which 
swarm about blossoming trees in open sunny 
places. The phaethorniaew have plain olive- 
green or brownish colors, and long wedge- 
shaped tails, tipped with white. They do not 
frequent flowers, but search for food (minute 
insects) amongst the foliage of the underwood, 
moving with whirling flight and arrowy swift- 
ness from one bush to another, and passing 
above and beneath the leaves with great rapid- 
ity. They vary much in size ; for we find here 
one kind not much larger than an humble-bee, 
perched sometimes on the top of a stem of 
grass; and another, almost as large as a swal- 
low, which flies up to us boldly, and remains 
poised in the air for a short time, within a few 
inches of our face. The nests of these shade- 
loving humming birds are built at the tips of 
the undivided fronds of dwarf palm-trees. We 
are sure to meet with one or more of them by 
searching carefully, and often surprise the 
diminutive mother, with twinkling black eyes, 
sitting on her eggs. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_——499———_____ 
A REMARKABLE FACT. 


Professor Mitchell, in bis lectures on astron- 
omy, related a very remarkable fact. He said 
that he had not long since met, in the city of 
St. Louis, a man of great scientific attainments, 
who for forty years had been engaged in Egypt 
in decyphering the hieroglyphics of the an- 
cients. This gentleman had stated to him that 
he had lately unravelled the inscriptions upon 
the coffin of a mummy, now in the London 
Museum, and that by the aid of previous obser- 
vations, he had discovered the key to all the 
astronomical knowledge of the Egyptians. The 
zodiac, with the exact positions of the planets, 
was delineated on the coffin, and the date to 
which they pointed was the autumnal equinox 
in the year 1722 before Christ, or nearly thirty- 
six hundred years ago. Professor Mitchell 
employed his assistants to ascertain the exact 
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position of the heavenly bodies belonging to 
our solar system on the equinox of that year, 
(1722 B. c.,) and send him a correct diagram 
of them, without having communicated his ob- 
ject in doing so. In compliance with this the 
calculations were made, and to his astonish- 


ment, on comparing the result with the state- 


ments of his scientific friend already referred 


to, it was found that, on the 7th of October, 


1722 B. c., the moon and planets had occupied 
the exact position in the heavens marked 
upon the coffin in the London Museum. 


——___—__~-—~~er- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
EIGHTH MONTH. 


1863. 1864. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, roc. eve scecee 


9 days. | 12 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,... 


0 “ 0 “ce 


Cloudy, without storms,......} 4 16 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term,.....) 18 “ 3 4 


31 “ 31 “ 





TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 


&C. 1863. 


Mean temperature of 8th 


month at Penna. Hospital,|79.50 deg.|79.40 deg. 


Highest do. during month,|94.50 “ (96.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 54.50 “ (60.00 % 
Rain during the month,......} 1.44 in. 1. in. 92 
Deaths during the month, 

counting five current 

weeks for 1863, and four 

for 1864. 2307 1635 





Average of the mean temperatures 0 
8th month for the past seventy-five 





WONG cssscice eunaaes Bendeciis caqedesbavedeeds 72.94 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

ORIG, BOOB rcasesitciassasetnisrsansresecds \79.50 es 
Lowest do. do.  1816,......... ssscces \66.00 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three summer; 

WROUNS OE LOG i sccsscscccscesdaciccccseccced 175.08 deg. 
Mean do. do. do. do. | 

months Of 1864,....0.00 scscscesesesssesee one [5.82 «“ 
Average of the mean temperatures of 

the three summer months during the 

PASE seventy-five YOATS, ..ccecseecceees creeee 
Highest summer mean during that ok 

tire period, 1828, 1838,........cccssccscees at.66.. * 
Lowest do. 


do. do. 1816,66.00 * 





Much has been said about the “the heated term of 


nineteen days,” of the month the present year. We 
glean the following information from the statistics 


furnished by the careful weekly correspondent of 


this paper (H. Eachus), to show how forgetful we 
are: 


1863. 1664. 

Mean temperature of the week 
ending 7th inst.,.......cccccccces 83.63 79.66 
Mean do. do. 14th inst., 84.50 83.54 
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Mean do. do. 21st do. 177.86 76.63 

The mean of the last week of 

the month, however, was in, 
SXCOES, VIZ. recccscsee ove es nee seen 72.30 77.51 


While from the above exhibit it will be seen that 
the month was only a trifle behind the temperature of 
last year, and about six and a half degrees in excess 
of the average of seventy-five years past. 

The temperature of the entire summer exceeded 
that of last year about three-quarters of a degree, 
and was also about two and one-half degrees in ex- 
cess of the average of the summers for seventy- five 
years past, and, though Jess than the years 1828 and 
1838, we cannot help admitting the truth of the 
popular cry, that we hada “ hot summer.” 

Notwithstanding the number of days in which we 
have had sprinkles of rain, it will be seen the quantity, 
like that of last year, has been very small. 

lt seems almost incredible that we can chronicle 
but three clear days, but a little reflection will remind 
the reader that nearly every day of the month has 
been eitber overcast, a portion of it, or decidedly 
cloudy. 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





1863. 1864. 
During first six months 
of the ‘year, 31.05 inch. 22.24 inch. 
During the 7th month, 6.00 3.77 © 
= 8th * 14g 6* 1.932 « 
Totals, 38.49 27.93 
J. M. E. 


Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 10, 1864. 
na elalaiiincaia 
Let this plain thought those ingrates strike, 
Who still, though blest, new blessings crave; 
That we may all have what we like, 
Simply by liking what we have. 





I remember when I was a little girl. crying 
over a tangled skein and sobbing, ‘I shall 
never untangle it.” My grandmother said, 
‘“« wind, dear child, wind on, inch by inch, undo 
each knot one by one, and the skein will soon 
disentangle itself.’ Sol resolved to wind cn 
wy little thread of life day by day, and undo 
one little knot after another, until now, indeed, 
the skein has untangled itself— The Schonberg 
Cotter Family. 

cunaiosaeitadiiibetuainenin 

MopDERATION.—It were a happy-day if men 
could bound and qualify their resentments with 
charity to the offender: for then our anger 
would be without sin, and better convict and 
edify the guilty: which alone can make it law- 
ful. Not to be provoked is best; but if moved, 
never correct till the fume is spent; for every 
stroke our fury strikes, is sure to hit our- 
selves at last. If we did but observe the allow- 
ances our reason makes upon reflection, when 
our passion is over, we could not want-a rule 
how to behave ourselves again on the like oe- 
casion. Weare more prone to complain than 
redress, and to censure than excuse. It is next 
to unpardonable, that we can so often blame 
what we will not once mend. Itshows that 
we know, but will not do, our Master’s will.— 


Penn. 





: 
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Learn in childhood, if you can, that happi- 
ness is not outside, but inside. A good heart 
and a clear conscience bring happiness, which 
no riches and no circumstances alone ever do. 


nO 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour axD Meat.—The Flour market is quiet. 
Sales to the home trade weak at $10 50@10 75 
barrel for superfine ; $11 50@12 00 for extra; $12 Ou 
@13 50 for extra family, and at $14 00 for fancy 
lots. The market is bare of Rye Flour. The last 
sale reported at $10 50. Corn Meal is quoted at $7 50. 


Grarin.—Sales of prime old Western and Penna. 
red, at $2 50@2 55 W bushel, and small lots of new 
do. $2 60 @ 2 68. Sales of Kentucky white at $2 80 
@3. Rye commands $1 85@1 88 cents. Corn is in 
request; mixed Western at $1 72, and yellow at 
$173. Oats are dull; sales at 89 cents for new, 
and 98 cents for old. In Barley Malt the market 
ranges from $2 30 to 2 50; last sale of new Barley 
at $1 75. 

CroverseeD is selling ina small way at $15@ 
16 for new, % 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $6 25@6 50. 
Flaxseed sells at $3 62@3 65 per bushel. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the foilowing prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion: +--+ +--+ e+seereeereee eeeccsewes 60 cts. 


Two insertions: +--++++e++++ See eeerecerecores oS 00 
For every additional insertion-----.+.+......- 40 cts, 
For every additional line or part thereof-.... - 10cts. 


Philada, Sth mo. 27, 1864. 





OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WILL 
reopen Tenth month Ist, and continue in Session Forty (40) 
weeks. For Circulars apply to 
Mary 8. Lrpprncort, Principal, 
Moorestown, Burlington County, N. J., or to 
Lippincotr & Parry, 8. W. corner 2d and Market streets, vhil- 
adeiphia. 8th mo. 29th, 1864.—2 t. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpina ScHoo. ror 
Gris. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
On the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
eourse of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Clussical and Mathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be had on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, 

IskaEL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 


827—6 mos. Principals. 





RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This School is 
located in the Borough of Bristol, Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadel phia. 

The situativn is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
venience of access, having frequent communication with Philadel- 
phia by steamboat, and with that city and New York by railroad. 

The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 
good English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 
&c. For circulars address RutH ANNA PEIRCE, 

8 mo. 27—t. f. 0. Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa, 





WYNCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central K. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
1864. For Catalogue apply to Josepa SHORTLEDGE, or AUGuS- 
gus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
Sth mo 20, 1864.—if. 





M, HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffius, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—F unerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—tf. 





HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is | at 
Coatesville, on the Pennsylvania Central K. RK. 38 miles from 
Philadelphia, and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils last 
year, 123. For Catalogues address, 
Jonataan K. Taror, Principal, 
Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 enz. 





,RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Insti 
tution, located in a healthy anu beautiful section of Chester 
county, Pa. three miles south of Coatesville on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will commence its 22ud session on the 10th of Tenth 
month (Oct.) next. The course of study embraces the branches 


essential to a complete education. The terms are $70 per session 


of twenty weeks. The languages are taught without extra 
charge. For cireulars and further particulars, address the Prin- 


cipal, Ric#aRp DaR LineTOoN, JR., 


Smo. 6—2 mo. 924 ppfwo. Ercildoun, ChesterCo., Pa. 





_ SUGAR.—Choice Granulated Maple Sugar, from Somerset 
county, Pa., for sale, (by the barrel only,) at 
Wa. H. Woopwarp’s, 


8th month 13, 1864. 4t.—n. p. f. 98. 516 Market Street. 





Books FoR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 
Comly, (11 vols.).--+.++seeseewees gb COWTCcne cece cccccece $7.50 





Journal of John Comly, (600 pages): - soccccsesecccoee 150 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas Story-- oncceceoccasones 100 
Journal and Works of John Woolman, carefully collated 


and prepared by John Comly --------+ Sececcesocesees ees 1,00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal---.-- cocccccsccccepecccsccsece §6FQ 





Mewoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall, each... 25 


Cares Comiy, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, EmMor ComLY, No. 13. 


~ 8mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelp! 





‘[\ ELLWOOD ZELL & O0., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Stree 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 
3d mo. 12, 1804. tf. 





ee RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 


two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 


a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 


kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location ig 
healtny and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
conveuient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on EpenezER Hance, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 


3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Uo., Pa. 





NTOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES aod VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—Ly. 





Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaAMPaLET, and general Job PRINTERS, 243 Arch Street. 
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